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REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

ON  THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OE  IRELAND. 


It  is  a  grave  and  daring  undertaking,  in  times  such 
as  the  present,  to  offer  any  remarks  or  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  Pamphlet  upon  pamphlet  has 
been  written  on  it,  some  of  them  only  useful  to 
the  trunkmaker,  or  serving  to  render  darkness  more 
visible  ;  many  of  them  in  a  spirit  of  such  avowed 
hostility  to  Ireland,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  Grand 
Seignor,  when  he  said,  “that  if  Holland  had  troubled 
him  as  it  had  done  Spain,  he  would  have  sent  his 
men  with  pickaxes  to  throw  it  into  the  sea.”  Others 
have  been  written  in  a  tone  of  ineffectual  complaint 
and  upbraiding,  offering  no  suggestions,  or  plans  of 
improvement,  but  dwelling  continually  on  the  Past, 
and  its  injuries.  Though  in  no  wise  insensible  to  the 
latter,  I  prefer  looking  to  the  Future,  and  to  the  means 
of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  difficulties.  I,  there- 
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fore,  venture  to  make  a  few  observations,  though  well 
aware  that  they  will  probably  share  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors. 

In  the  present  state  of  Ireland  will  be  found  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  change  of  system  in  her 
Government,  which  is  evidently  necessary,  before  a 
tide  of  real  prosperity  can  set  in.  We  begin  under 
circumstances,  unfavourable,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  operations  of  new  laws. 

The  little  capital,  which  had  been  slowly  accumu¬ 
lated,  has  passed  from  the  farmer  to  the  corn  mer¬ 
chant,  and  we  have  a  debt  of  several  millions  to 
repay  for  the  support  of  the  people  during  the  last 
year. 

Of  those  millions,  not  one-hundredth  part  has  been 
spent  in  a  manner  to  confer  any  lasting  benefit  on 
the  country.  They  have  been  wasted  on  roads, 
better  already  than  we  required  for  our  traffic ;  in 
many  cases  rendering  those  impassable  that  were 
good  before ;  in  some,  covering  good  land  with 
broken  stones,  which  will  probably  long  remain  un¬ 
pressed  by  the  wheels  of  any  cart.  If  ever  they 
become  fit  to  use,  the  country  may,  perhaps,  profit 
to  the  amount  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended. 

The  system  of  distributing  relief,  pursued  in  the 
winter  of  1846,  was  most  unsuited  to  the  emergency 
of  the  moment,  particularly  in  Connaught.  On 
the  representation  of  the  inhabitants  of  distressed 
Baronies,  Extraordinary  Sessions  were  held,  at  which 
estimates  were  made  of  the  amount  of  money 
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necessary  to  be  expended  in  employment.  Presentments 
were  then  passed  to  that  amount  for  cutting  down 
imaginary  hills,  filling  up  harmless  hollows,  improving 
old  roads,  and  making  new  ones.  I  could  mention 
instances  where  four  times  the  annual  income  of  a 
barony  was  thus  voted  away,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  ultimate  return,  but  because  it  appeared 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  a  famishing 
peasantry.  Relief  Committees  were  formed,  and 
on  them  devolved  the  task  of  choosing  the  most  des¬ 
titute,  the  Board  of  Works  selecting  from  the  mass 
of  presentments  those  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Its 
local  officers  required  the  Committees  to  furnish  them 
with  the  names  of  persons  to  be  employed,  limiting 
the  numbers  according  to  orders  from  Dublin. 
From  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  every  thing 
was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

These  ruinous  and  useless  works  proceeded  until 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  letter  appeared,  authorising  pro¬ 
ductive  ones  to  be  begun  in  their  place.  In  many 
localities  the  amount  of  relief  presentments,  passed 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  letter,  was  so  great, 
that  no  further  Sessions  were  necessary.  In  some 
such  cases  requisitions  were  made  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  new  Sessions,  in  order  that  repro¬ 
ductive  might  be  substituted  for  useless  labour. 
They  were  not,  however,  always  granted ;  even  when 
they  were,  the  letter  was  not  found  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  use. 

In  all  the  sleet  and  snow  of  an  unusually  severe 
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winter,  when  human  beings,  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed, 
were  too  much  exhausted  when  they  reached  the 
roads  to  have  any  strength  left  for  their  work — at  a 
season  when  such  work  could  not  he  effectual — with  an 
expensive  ill- organised  staff — their  wages  irregularly 
paid,  and  often  deferred  for  weeks — when  days  were 
short,  and  every  man  should  have  been  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  and  sowing  his  land,  these  starving  wretches  were 
kept  upon  the  road  works.  As  soon  as  the  land  was 
sown,  or,  at  least,  when  too  late  to  prepare  that  which 
had  been  neglected ;  at  a  time  when  even  labour  on 
the  roads  might  have  been  of  some  avail,  the  days 
being  long,  and  labour  healthful ;  when  a  fair  day’s 
work  might  have  been  given  for  a  fair  day’s  wages ; 
and  at  a  time  when  no  agricultural  employment  was 
possible,  the  people  were  all  dismissed  from  the  un¬ 
finished  roads,  and  the  relief  made  gratuitous.  The 
only  result  then  apparent  from  the  Eelief  system, 
being  the  increased  difficulty  in  the  transport  of 
provisions. 

If  it  had  been  reversed,  and  the  gratuitous  relief 
given  until  the  ground  was  sown  ;  if  the  Committees 
had  exerted  themselves  in  the  mean  time,  to  make 
every  farmer  cultivate  his  little  holding  (a  duty 
they  would  gladly  and  zealously  have  discharged, 
and  which  by  the  power  of  stopping  rations,  they 
could  easily  have  enforced — the  land  would  have 
been  better  tilled  than  ever,  and  none  left  waste).* 

*  This  method  of  obliging  the  people  to  cut  turf  was  practised  at 
Westport  with  great  success. 
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Meanwhile,  a  few  useful  roads  and  drainages  might 
have  been  selected,  and  a  staff  organized  of  a  far 
different  nature  from  that  who  did  so  little  and  cost 
so  much. 

We  should  have  had  the  incubus  of  debt,  hut  at 
least  more  wealth  and  means  of  wealth  in  the  land,  a 
better  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  relief  would  have 
been  far  more  effectual.  No  doubt,  during  the  winter, 
many  died  of  actual  famine,  but  many  more,  both  then 
and  since,  of  dysentery  and  fever,  both  made  more 
common  and  fatal  in  their  ravages,  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp  on  the  public  works.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  these  causes,  was  at  least  thrice  as  great 
as  those  from  the  cholera. 

When  the  gratuitous  relief  did  begin,  it  was  most 
effectually  administered.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  country  in  its  present 
state,  to  estimate  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  task, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  performed. 

In  reviewing  the  past  winter,  and  in  blaming  its 
errors,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Government 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  provide  for  unparalleled 
necessities,  and  that  they  distrusted  the  accounts 
daily  received  from  Ireland,  as  given  by  those  either 
interested  or  panic  stricken.  They  knew  not  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  calamity.  Parliament  was  about  to  sepa¬ 
rate  after  a  long  Session;  many  of  the  Irish  Peers 
and  Members  had  already  hastened  to  Ireland,  and 
the  ill  advised  measures  were  therefore  hastily  passed. 


Without  any  wish  to  find  fault  and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  it  is  now 
evident  to  every  one,  that  none  could  have  been 
devised  less  successful  in  relieving  destitution,  and 
more  successful  in  injuring  property. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  plea  for  evading  repayment 
of  the  immense  sums  so  fruitlessly  applied.  We  can 
appeal  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  statement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  session,  confirmed  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
to  prove  that  “  repudiation  ”  is  not  an  Irish  habit. 
It  appeared  from  the  official  returns  quoted  by  him 
that,  of  the  public  money  advanced  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  greater  proportion  had  been 
repaid  by  Ireland,  than  by  either  England  or 
Scotland. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  good  name,  so  rarely 
given  to  us  by  Englishmen,  will  be  maintained.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  false  reasoning  will  be  attempted, 
to  treat  this  loan  as  an  instalment  of  our  just  demands 
upon  the  Empire.  True,  the  neglect  and  mis-govern- 
ment  of  centuries  have  given  us  a  claim — but  it  is 
one  not  to  be  cancelled  by  this  year’s  bounty,  or  by 
any  mere  grant  of  money.  On  this  subject  we  would 
appeal,  not  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  Ireland, 
nor  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  Great  Britain, 
both  interested  parties  ;  but,  were  it  possible,  we 
would  gladly  refer  it  to  a  jury  of  foreign  nations. 
We  are  not  about  to  enter  now  upon  the  44  old  ”  and 
bitter  subject  of  the  “  wrongs  of  Ireland,”  so  often 
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laughed  at  by  the  English  as  an  excuse  for  dismissing 
it  without  consideration.  It  is  old,  as  all  truth,  and 
truisms  might  be  called  old  by  the  force  of  repetition. 

In  this  instance,  common  honesty  makes  our 
course  plain.  It  is  to  repay,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  all  of  the  money  advanced,  which  may 
be  demanded  by  the  Empire.  Scarcely  any  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  can  he  of  more  importance  to  us,  than  the 
preservation  of  our  own  good  opinion,  which  can  only 
he  by  repaying  those  advances  as  well  as  in  our  power. 

For  the  private  benevolence  of  England,  no  words 
can  express  our  gratitude.  We  know  well  that  they 
gave  out  of  poverty  as  well  as  out  of  plenty.  Over¬ 
taxed,  they  denied  themselves  the  luxuries,  and  almost 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  our 
starving  people.  The  public  subscriptions  amounted 
to  about  half  a  million.  We  may  add,  at  least,  half 
as  much  more  for  money  privately  expended,  through 
clergymen  and  others,  whose  zeal  had  made  them 
known  as  good  stewards  of  such  charity. 

If,  where  all  were  so  generous,  one  party  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  another,  I  must  especially  notice 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  who  not  only  devoted  their 
money,  but  also  their  time  and  energies  to  spend  that 
money  as  unostentatiously  and  usefully  as  possible, 
without  any  distinction  but  that  of  suffering.  It  is 
impossible,  also,  for  us  to  feel  too  grateful  for  the 
touching  and  well  known  instances  of  American 
sympathy  and  charity. 
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It  will  be  wise  in  us  now  not  to  dwell  too  much  on 
past  grievances,  so  as  to  turn  our  attention  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  improving 
our  condition  from  our  own  resources. 

No  large  and  comprehensive  measure  has  been 
passed  for  Ireland,  since  the  Union,  except  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  New  Poor  Law.  Every  year 
some  trifling  alteration  has  been  made,  which  has 
seemed  at  the  moment  an  earnest  of  better  things  ; 
but,  with  so  little  consistency  has  it  been  followed 
up,  that  the  proceedings  of  one  Session  were  no 
guide  to  those  of  the  next.  The  excitement  was  ever 
kept  up,  and  the  anticipation  of  some  great  change, 
gave  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  rendered  every  man 
unwilling  to  invest  his  capital  in  Ireland. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  soon 
enter  boldly  on  a  new  course,— that  they  will  not 
shrink  from  fearlessly  dealing  with  existing  evils,  and 
eradicating  their  causes,  be  they  what  they  may.  If 
this  be  done,  confidence  will  be  restored,  and  we 
shall  cease  to  see  capitalists  prefer  3  per  cent,  in 
England,  to  4|  or  even  5  per  cent,  for  their  money 
in  Ireland. 

Whether  landlord  middleman  or  tenant,  minister 
or  priest,  be  in  fault,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
create  such  checks  as  may  prevent  the  interests, 
mistaken  or  real,  of  one  class  producing  injurious 
effects  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.  If  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  done,  the  Imperial  Legislature  is  to 
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blame, — for  with  it  has  rested  the  controlling  power 
for  forty-six  years.  Ignorance  can  be  the  only 
excuse  of  such  vacillating  and  ever  shifting  policy — 
at  one  moment  leaning  to  Catholics,  at  others  to  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  only 

“  Constant  to  a  constant  change,” 


and  never  winning  the  confidence  of  either  by  a 
straightforward  course.  But  Ignorance  is  no  pal¬ 
liation- — as  well  might  the  landlord  plead  Ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  the  miseries  of  a  neglected  tenantry, 
as  legislators  for  the  wants  of  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  Empire,  which  they  have  undertaken  to  govern. 

No  ministry  can  hope  to  effect  any  permanent 
good  without  a  series  of  measures,  which  must 
wound  some  of  the  prejudices  and  effect  some  of  the 
interests  of  every  class.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
meet  the  three  great  questions  of  Ireland — the  Poor 
Law,  Tenant  Bight,  and  the  Rival  Claims  of  the 
English  and  Roman  Churches,  without  calling  down 
the  violent  and  bitter  opposition  of  large  and  power¬ 
ful  classes.  Emigration  and  National  Education 
present  fewer  difficulties.  Upon  these  I  shall 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  as  also  on  two 
subjects  not  much  before  the  public,  but  which 
appear  to  me  very  important,  viz.,  the  payment  of 
Local  Taxation  and  the  management  of  Medical 
Charities. 
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A  New  Poor  Law  has  been  already  passed  for 
Ireland  ;  but  as  it  was  apparently  more  the  result  of 
impulse,  than  of  mature  deliberation,  more  from  the 
pressure  of  extraordinary  misfortunes,  than  after 
calm  inquiry  into  its  adaptation  of  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  country,  it  will  probably  require  amend¬ 
ment.  The  object  of  a  Poor  Law  is  clear — it  is  to 
provide  that  any  individual,  who  is  willing  to  make 
use  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him,  however 
limited,  shall  be  enabled  to  support  himself,  and 
those  whom  nature  has  rendered  dependent  on  him — 
to  do  this  with  the  greatest  economy — to  create 
tests  for  the  prevention  of  idleness,  and  to  divide 
fairly  the  cost  among  those  who  are  to  bear  the 
burden  of  its  operation.  Whether  that  burden  is  to 
fall  on  the  income  derived  from  land  only,  or  that 
derived  from  other  sources,  is  a  question  not  peculiar 
to  Ireland,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  discuss  it. 

It  is  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  as  much  with  the 
poor  ratepayer  as  with  the  richer  proprietor.  It  is 
unpopular,  because  there  is  no  class  in  Ireland 
(except  a  few  merchants  and  annuitants),  which  does 
not  feel  the  demand  for  rates  as  a  very  heavy  tax 
upon  the  purse.  In  their  dread  of  it  they  forget  the 
advantages  which  may  be  hoped  for  in  return. 

In  Ireland  one  of  the  professions  open  to  the  poor  was 
a  regularly  organized  system  of  mendicancy.  The  life 
of  this  whole  class  of  paupers  was  passed  in  wandering 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  getting  at  each  a  meal,  a  night’s 
shelter,  or  some  worn-out  clothing.  This  was  not  often 
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adopted  by  one  alone,  but  by  tbe  father  of  a  family, 
who  was  attended  in  his  pilgrimages  by  his  wife 
and  children.  It  was  not  merely  a  temporary 
resource  of  living,  but  it  formed  the  entire 
existence,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  of  immense 
multitudes.  By  a  strange  combination,  the  greatest 
virtue  and  the  greatest  vice  of  the  Irish  character, 
contributed  equally  to  maintain  this  system — impos¬ 
sible  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  country.  In  no 
country  but  Ireland  could  so  many  men  have  been 
found  so  wanting  in  the  manly  pride  of  self-depen¬ 
dence,  as  to  have  adopted  such  a  livelihood  ;  in  no 
other  country  would  charity  among  the  very  poorest 
be  found  so  universal  as  to  enable  these  myriads  to 
exist  by  such  means.  This  class,  however,  lived  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  without  contributing  to  its 
increase,  as  completely  as  if  they  were  within  the 
walls  of  a  poor-house.  Besides  those  who  led  this 
life  professionally,  were  the  u  Conacre”  men,  who 
formed  temporary  additions  to  it.  These  were  people 
who,  havingno  land  of  their  own,  hired  a  few  roods  from 
the  farmer,  at  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  the  rent  he 
paid  to  his  landlord  for  the  same ;  paying  for  it  either  in 
labour  or  money.  The  year’s  crop  over — they  had  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  same  for  the  next  year,  as  the  land 
which  they  had  manured  for  their  potatoes,  was  then 
sown  with  wheat  or  oats  by  the  farmer.  These 
wanderers  led  this  life  until  they  managed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  permanent  little  holding,  where  they  settled 
without  capital  or  skill.  When  for  a  year  they  failed 
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in  their  search  for  a  patch  of  land,  they  joined 
the  vagrant  mendicants.  Both  these  classes  were  fed 
in  idleness,  or  in  desultory  and  almost  useless 
labour.  They  have  now  no  land,  there  is  not  employ¬ 
ment  to  support  them,  and  they  have  no  means  of 
living.  They  must  he  maintained  by  the  poor  rates. 
If  the  expense  be  more  felt  at  first,  there  are 
advantages  which  fully  compensate  for  it — nor  are 
we  correct  in  attributing  such  increase  of  expense 
to  the  law,  as  it  is  in  reality  much  more  caused 
by  the  change  of  food  from  potatoes  to  grain. 
These  vagrants  and  Conacre  men,  without  the 
new  law,  must  have  plundered  or  died  by  the 
road  side.  If,  then,  they  be  obliged  either  to 
work  for  their  livelihood,  or  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  a  poor-house,  painful  to  the  English  peasant,  but 
almost*  maddening  to  the  Irish,  they  will  be  saved 
from  death  or  crime,  and  very  many  driven  to  useful 
industry.  Those  who  know  the  character  of  the 
people,  will  be  satisfied  that  hardly  any  one  will 
become  the  inmate  of  the  poor-house  if  he  can  find 
the  means  of  existence  elsewhere.  It  may  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  out-door  relief  deprives  us  of  the 
benefit  of  this  feeling  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  does  not  begin  until  the  Union  Poor  House  is 
full ;  that  the  guardians  have  power  to  make  a  per- 


*  A  serious  complaint  was  made  to  the  master  of  the  Westport 
Poor  House,  that  clean  sheets  were  an  hardship,  and  only  cruelly  used 
to  drive  the  poor  creatures  from  the  house. 
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manent  increase  of  room,  or  to  hire  buildings  for  their 
temporary  occupation  ;  even  should  these  means  fail 
to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  all,  the 
test  may  he  still  further  applied,  by  giving  the 
out-door  relief  to  those  who  have  been  longest  in 
the  house,  and  receiving  the  new  comers  in  their 
places.  Some  will,  of  course,  reside  in  the  house 
permanently,  or  be  supported  at  the  public  cost. 
They  will  not,  however,  be  a  new  charge  on  the 
land  ;  for  they,  as  well  as  all  those  driven  by  this 
law  to  exchange  a  life  of  idleness  for  a  life  of  labour, 
have,  till  now,  been  supported  by  the  soil — 
these  wanderers  and  paupers  having  been  the  real 
Poor-rate  collectors.  They  were,  and  always  will 
be  supported  by  the  land,  with  or  without  a  Poor 
Law  ;  all  that  it  can  do  to  spare  either  proprietor 
or  occupier,  is  to  make  the  life  of  industry  one  of 
greater  enjoyment  than  the  life  of  idleness,  and  to 
provide,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  for  those  who  are 
thrown  upon  the  latter.  The  new  Poor  Law  for 
Ireland  will  do  this  efficiently,  with  some  alterations, 
which  might  be  easily  made.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  relief  will  be  limited  to  these 
vagrants  and  Conacre  men — many,  whose  land  has 
hitherto  supported  them,  will  become  chargeable  on 
the  ratepayers.  There  is  a  check  which  applies  only  to 
this  class  :  it  is  the  clause  introduced  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
which  prohibits  relief  to  be  given  to  any  man  who 
retains  the  tenure  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  statute 
acre  of  land.  In  ordinary  times,  this  clause  will  be 
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found  very  useful,  but,  if  applied  stringently  during 
our  present  extraordinary  distress,  its  effect  will  be  to 
pauperize  and  render  chargeable  for  long  those  who 
by  a  little  help  might  be  so  carried  through  it  as  to 
become,  in  better  times,  an  assistance  instead  of  a 
burden  to  the  public.  I  would  suggest,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  alteration,  that  this  clause  should  not  be  compul¬ 
sory,  but  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  suspend  it  for  a  limited  period. 
With  this  amendment,  Mr.  Gregory’s  clause  will  be 
very  useful ;  but,  without  it,  I  fear,  it  will  nullify 
the  Poor  Law  as  regards  those  who  have  land,  or 
render  many  of  them  paupers  for  life  unnecessarily. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  Law,  is  in  the  collection 
of  poor  rates.  The  whole  charge  is,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  payable  by  the  occupying  tenant,  except  in 
the  cases  of  unleased  holdings  valued  at  less  than 
£4  yearly.  This  causes  great  loss  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  ;  lstly  from  the  number  that  are  unable  to  pay, 
or  who  shelter  themselves  under  that  plea ;  and 
2ndly  in  the  expense  of  it,  which  is,  of  course, 
very  much  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the  sums  to 
be  levied  from  each  individual. 

For  instance,  the  vice-guardians  of  the  Westport 
Union  are  at  this  moment  advertising  (I  believe  un¬ 
successfully)  for  rate  collectors,  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  12|  per  cent.,  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  The 
amount  of  rates  struck  in  that  Union  (valued  at 
£38,000  yearly)  is  upwards  of  £8000.  They  offer 
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therefore  £1000  for  the  collection  only ,  supposing 
it  to  be  all  paid  ;  or  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the 
yearly  income  of  the  whole  union,  for  this  first  and 
least  important  expense.  This  is  of  course  a  very 
extraordinary  instance,  perhaps  the  extreme  case  in 
Ireland;  but,  in  many  Unions,  this  charge,  though 
less  than  at  Westport,  will  he  very  heavy.  An  easy 
remedy  might  he  found  hy  the  very  simple  alteration 
of  rendering  the  head  landlord  alone  liable  for  the  rates 
in  the  first  instance  (excepting,  of  course,  leases  in  per¬ 
petuity).  In  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  the  poor 
tenant  farmer,  the  cultivator  perhaps  of  from  one  to 
twenty  acres  of  land,  is  subjected  to  constant  and 
ever-recurring  demands  for  money  :  twice  a  year  he 
has  to  pay  his  rent ;  twice  a  year  his  cess  (or  county 
rate) ;  perhaps  twice  a  year,  or  even  more,  his  poor 
rates  ;  in  many  cases,  the  quit-rent  by  which  his 
landlord  holds  the  land,  and  his  priest’s  dues.  The 
landlord’s  rent  is  scarcely  paid,  the  claim  best  under¬ 
stood  and  best  acknowledged,  when  a  stranger  calls 
for  cess  ;  if  an  effort  is  made  and  the  cess  paid,  the 
poor  rate  collector  is  at  hand,  and  the  excise  officer 
for  the  quit-rent ;  soon  after  comes  the  priest  for  his 
dues.  The  poor  man  is  bewildered.  As  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent  and  quit-rent  only  is  fixed  and  the  amount 
and  time  known, and  as  the  other  claimants  are  often 
personally  unknown  to  him,  he  may  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  their  demands,  or,  not  knowing,  among  all 
these,  the  date  of  each,  he  may  not  have  money 
ready — one  moment’s  hesitation  and  his  cow  is  driven 
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away,  or  some  harsh  proceeding  resorted  to,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fees  thus  inflicted  on  him.  The  priest’s 
dues  are  voluntary,  and  do  not  of  course,  expose  him 
to  treatment  of  this  nature  if  not  paid  to  the  day, 
but  to  other  painful  consequences.  Little,  therefore, 
of  the  money  which  leaves  the  poor  man’s  pocket,  is 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  collection  is 
made.  All  this  loss  is  a  charge  on  the  produce  of 
the  land  shared  therefore  practically,  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  The  certain  remedy  for  this  is  by 
making  all  taxation  and  legal  dues,  whether  for  the 
crown,  county,  barony,  union,  or  electoral  division, 
payable  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance.  In  this 
manner  the  above-mentioned  losses  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  expense  of  collection  will  be  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  arrears 
of  every  rate  and  every  cess  given  up  as  impossible 
to  obtain  ;  the  equivalent  for  which  is  necessarily 
levied  on  the  industrious  and  honest  farmer  ;  if  the 
landlord  be  made  liable,  on  him  will  fall  the  loss  of 
having  tenants  too  poor  to  fulfil  their  public  obligations. 
In  this  way  the  public  will  be  made  the  first  creditor, 
and  a  repudiating  landlord  will  not  have  the  power 
of  evading  his  share  of  the  poor  rates  by  encouraging 
his  tenantry  to  refuse  payment. 

It  is  true  that  this  measure  will  throw  chiefly  on 
the  landlord  the  burden  of  the  now  inevitable  change 
in  our  social  condition,  but  it  is  best,  I  believe,  for 
his  own  interest,  that  it  should  be  so.  He  will  ulti- 
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mately,  if  he  escape  the  ruin  of  the  next  few  years, 
he  the  gainer,  as  in  him  is  vested  a  property  which 
increases  in  value  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  his 
tenantry  ;  their  welfare  is  inseparable  from  his  own, 
and  he  will  share  in  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
all,  by  their  yearly  payments  being  reduced  to  two.  I 
feel  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  this  change, 
not  only  as  applied  to  poor  rates,  hut  to  every  public 
charge.  The  Treasury  would  no  longer  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  advance  money  to  keep  open  the  Poor  Houses, 
and  we  no  more  see  the  wretched  food,  clothing, 
or  furniture  of  an  unhappy  defaulter,  sold  to  provide 
better  clothing  and  better  furniture  for  a  man  no 
poorer  than  himself. 

Another  very  useful  alteration  would,  I  think,  he 
the  permanent  appointment  of  inspecting  officers  ; 
one  would  suffice  for  four  or  five  Unions  ;  on  him 
would  devolve  the  troublesome  and  laborious  details 
of  the  Poor  Law  management.  His  duty  would  he  to 
attend  to  the  regulations  of  the  house,  the  cheapness 
of  the  contracts,  and  their  due  fulfilment,  and  to 
check  all  waste  and  abuses  in  the  establishment. 
From  the  different  Unions  under  his  care,  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  and  judging  their 
respective  systems,  and  as  he  could  not  he  suspected 
of  partiality,  from  being  totally  unconnected  with  local 
interests,  his  statement  would  have  more  weight  with 
the  Commissioners  than  they  usually  attach  to  those 
of  a  Board  of  Guardians  ;  he  would  he  at  once  a 
guide  and  a  check  to  the  several  Boards,  and,  doubt- 
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less,  economise  to  each,  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
salary.  It  must  not  he  argued  against  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  that  such  officers  have  not  been  required  in 
England ;  for  the  population  in  many  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  so  immense,  and  so  poor,  that  the  cases  hear 
no  parallel  ;  those  who  form  a  Board  of  Guardians  in 
England,  are  in  Ireland  too  few  to  suffice  for  so 
Herculean  a  task. 

The  next  great  question  in  Ireland,  which  is  now 
forcing  itself  universally  upon  our  notice,  is  that  of 
Tenant  Bight — the  most  vague,  undefined,  and  ab¬ 
stract  of  all  ideas  ;  very  few,  even  of  the  most  dis¬ 
passionate  of  its  advocates,  agreeing  in  their  defini¬ 
tions  of  its  meaning.  In  Ulster,  to  which  weareso  often 
referred,  a  different  Tenant  Bight  is  acknowledged, 
not  only  in  different  counties,  hut  very  often  even  on 
different  properties.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  fix  some  limit  to  this  very  elastic  principle,  and 
define  it  in  such  words  as  may  best  agree  with  the 
views  of  its  most  reasonable  supporters.  The  nearest 
approach  j>erhaps  to  a  definition  of  Tenant  Bight  is, 
that  it  gives  every  man  the  same  tenure  of  his 
land  as  would  he  conferred  by  a  lease  for  ever. 
To  this  some  would  add  a  valuation  of  every 
farm,  depriving  the  proprietor  of  every  right, 
except  that  of  receiving  the  rent  awarded  to  him  ; 
others  would  make  Tenant  Bight  contingent  on  im¬ 
provement,  and  allow  equity  of  redemption  to  the 
owner.  This  last  system  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
best  suited  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
disposition  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  gives  the  landlord 
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increased  security  for  his  rent,  as  being  founded  on 
improvement :  it  gives  the  tenant  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  investment,  either  of  labour  or  of  money  : 
it  benefits  the  public  by  increasing  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country ;  it  would  also  be  a  great  in¬ 
ducement  to  landlords  to  anticipate  their  tenants 
in  expending  capital  on  the  farms,  where  it  would 
yield  them  a  fair  return. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  Tenant  Bight,  according  to  the 
former  interpretation,  as  I  am  in  favour  of  it  according 
to  the  latter ;  because,  with  the  constitutional  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Irish  peasant,  he  would  remain  quite 
contented,  so  long  as  he  managed  to  extract  enough 
from  the  land  to  support  himself  and  pay  his  rent, 
never  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  rendering  his  farm 
a  better  one.  The  landlord  would  have  no  earthly 
inducement  to  sink  his  capital  where  he  could  expect 
no  return  ;  and  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  inter¬ 
ference,  and  of  the  power  of  being  more  than  a  mere 
rent  collector,  he  could  no  longer  urge  his  tenants  to 
industry.  It  is  a  right  which  binds  him  only,  as  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  the  tenant  to  walk  away  and 
leave  his  farm,  whenever  it  suits  him.  Such  a  one¬ 
sided  interference  with  the  common  rights  of  property 
as  a  Tenant  Bight,  is  most  objectionable  ;  but  even 
such  a  deviation  from  the  most  ordinary  principles  of 
legislation,  is  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
evil  results  of  which  are  daily  conspicuous. 

The  two  principal  changes  I  have  suggested,  are  a 
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modified  Tenant  Right,  and  the  sending  of  the  tax 
gatherer  to  the  landlord  instead  of  the  tenant. 
Each  of  these  alterations  require  some  assistance 
to  the  proprietor  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  duty. 
If  the  Tenant  Right  he  given,  he  ought  to  he  protected 
from  the  subdivision  of  land.  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  the  taxes,  he  should  have  every  facility  for  his 
own  repayment  of  that  portion  legally  due  by  the 
tenant.  This  can  only  he  done  by  allowing  them  to 
he  recovered  in  the  same  way  as  tithes.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  must  pay  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  has 
the  same  remedy  to  enforce  them  from  the  tenant,  as 
for  his  own  rent.  It  is  now  common,  in  letting  land, 
to  agree  upon  a  rent  which  includes  the  tithes.  If 
the  proprietor  had  to  recover  from  the  tenant  the 
money  paid  for  cess,  poor  rate,  and  other  charges,  no 
doubt  he  would  soon  adopt  the  custom  of  including 
all  these  in  a  fixed  rent,  compounding  for  those 
which  fluctuate.  The  tenant  would  know  before 
hand  the  demands  upon  him  at  his  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  he  would  still  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  local  taxation,  for  of  course,  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  landlord  would  be  open  to  alteration, 
as  the  rates  became  more  or  less  heavy. 

The  protection  of  the  proprietor  from  the  curse  of 
sub-division  would  he  very  easy.  If  forbidden  under 
pecuniary  penalties,  it  would  not  he  often  attempted. 
The  penalties  must,  however,  he  such  as  to  prevent  the 
immediate  gain  to  the  tenant  rendering  it  worth  his 
while  to  incur  them.  The  most  fitting  would  be  to 
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double  permanently  the  rent  of  the  entire  holding, 
at  every  infraction  of  the  rule  against  sub-division, 
without  a  written  permission  from  the  owner.  When, 
however,  a  farm  exceeded  100  acres,  it  might  be 
made  legal  to  sub-divide  it,  provided  no  portion  should 
contain  less  than  50  acres. 

We  now  turn  to  the  English  Church  Establish¬ 
ment — the  bitterest  wrong  and  heaviest  injury  ever 
inflicted  on  any  land.  The  annual  revenues  of  the 
Bishops  of  this  Alien  Church,  amount  alone  to  up¬ 
wards  of  £70,000.  Till  the  alteration  in  1833,  they 
were  upwards  of  £150,000,  The  yearly  revenues 
of  the  English  Church,  by  law  established  in  Ireland, 
exceed  £700,000.  This  immense  wealth  has  been 
devoted  to  maintain,  in  comparative  idleness,  the 
Church  of  the  Few,  contrary  to  every  wish,  feeling, 
and  interest  of  the  population,  who  have  been  forced 
to  pay  richly,  the  Establishment  they  hate,  and 
poorly,  but  according  to  their  best  ability,  the  church 
they  love. 

In  1834,  there  were  in  Ireland : — - 

852,000  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
624,000  Presbyterians, 

6,427,000  Homan  Catholics. 

The  Church  Revenues  of  Ireland  have,  therefore,  been 
diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  from  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  that  religion  now  professed  by  six  millions  and  a 
half — to  furnish  priests  and  churches  for  a  Communion, 
of  one-eighth  of  that  number,  infinitely  better  able  to 
pay  its  own  clergy,  than  the  poor  population.  This 
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cruel  injustice  lias  been  committed  in  Ireland  alone, 
of  all  that  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

To  begin  with  Scotland,  the  country  nearest  home, 
and  most  like  our  own  case.  Her  revenues  are  not 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  church  imposed  on  them 
by  England.  In  Canada,  the  property  of  the  religion 
of  the  people  has  been  left  free  from  our  interference.* 
In  Malta,  until  lately,  from  the  benevolence  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  there  was  no  decent  provision  for 
the  English.  In  India,  the  only  English  Church 
establishments  are  at  our  great  civil  and  military 
stations ;  where  they  are,  in  reality,  but  as  chaplains 
to  the  forces,  and  very  few  in  number.  There  the 
treasure  devoted  in  ancient  times  by  Sovereign  Princes 
or  private  generosity,  has  not  been  applied  to 
enrich  the  Church  of  the  conquerors.  In  Ceylon, 
the  magnificent  jewels  which  I  have  seen  as  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  case  of  Buddh’s  tooth  have  not  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  mitre  of  the  Anglican  Bishop.  In 
every  country,  England  has  acknowledged  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  wealth  of  the  majority  is  not  to  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the 
minority.  In  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian;  in  Canada, 
the  Homan  Catholic ;  in  India,  the  Mahometan,  the 
Brahmin ?  and  the  Buddhist  have  not  been  deprived 
of  their  possessions.  In  Ireland  only,  the  Homan 
Catholic  revenues  are  seized  to  support  a  Protestant 
Establishment,  and  the  priesthood  left  dependent  on 

*  This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  rather  to  French  than  English 
justice,  the  treaty  of  surrender  having  contained  such  a  stipulation. 
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the  jDoverty  of  the  population.  It  appears  strange 
that  such  bitter  injustice  can  exist  in  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  stranger  still,  that  no 
minister  dare  remedy  so  outrageous  an  absurdity,  for 
fear  of  popular  clamour.  Independently  of  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  loss  thus  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  it  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  political  expediency.  The  Homan 
Catholic  clergy,  allowed  no  station  by  law,  and  no 
income  to  make  them  independent,  are  in  reality  as 
much  led  by  the  people,  as  the  people  by  them. 
They  dare  not  oppose  the  prejudices,  or  lay  hare  the 
faults  of  their  congregations,  on  whom  they  depend 
for  their  daily  bread.  In  spite  of  themselves,  they 
must  pander  to  the  angry  passions,  they  must  in 
some  measure  obey  the  wishes  of  the  populace,  or 
they  lose  their  influence.  They  seem  to  have 
unlimited  power,  but  it  is  only  so  long  as  they  obey 
the  people’s  voice.  Statesmen  may  sometimes  listen 
to  it ;  but  the  clergy,  who  ought  to  control  the 
passions,  eradicate  the  prejudices,  and  check  the 
vices  of  their  flocks,  should  at  least  he  independent. 
Thej7  are  not  so,  and  the  effect  is  mournful. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  subserviency,  and  also  for 
a  natural  disaffection  to  that  government  which  has 
forced  it  on  them,  their  unwearied  devotion  to  those 
under  their  care  would  render  them  a  most  efficient 
clergy.  In  the  past  year  of  misery  they  have  been 
fearfully  tried,  and  with  scarce  any  exceptions  have 
not  been  found  wanting.  To  their  exertions  we  owe, 
in  some  measure,  the  unmurmuring  patience  with 
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which  the  poor  bore  their  sufferings.  The  poor 
Irishman,  usually  unwise  and  improvident,  saw  that 
the  infliction  came  not  from  any  human  power,  and 
was  beyond  its  control,  that  all  suffered  in  their 
several  degrees ;  and  this  reflection,  with  the  steady 
good  conduct  of  the  priest,  enabled  him  to  hear  his 
sorrow  quietly  and  peaceably. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  have 
been  much  blamed  for  their  interference  in  politics, 
and  to  them  has  been  attributed  a  far  greater  in¬ 
fluence  than  they  possess.  The  landlord  generally, 
however  good  and  “improving,”  knows  but  very  little 
of  the  poor  man’s  private  affairs,  and  takes  no  interest 
in  them.  The  priest,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  them, 
and  lives  with  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
generally  follow  his  guidance  rather  than  that  of  the 
landlord.  Wherever  the  latter  becomes  a  little  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  them,  living  among  them  with 
occasional  kind  interference,  his  influence  becomes 
paramount.  The  number  of  members  returned  to 
Parliament  by  priestly  Agitation  may  appear  to  con¬ 
tradict  this  assertion  ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  that  the 
priests’  power  can  successfully  oppose  the  wishes  of 
a  well-known  and  resident  landlord.  Nor  can  this  in 
general  be  attributed  to  fear ;  for  in  most  counties  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  case  where  the  landlord 
has  punished  those  who  voted  against  him. 

Besides  this  fatal  want  of  independence,  another 
evil  of  the  present  system  is  that  a  great  portion  of 
their  income  is  derived  from  u  house  money.”  This 
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»  is  a  yearly  tax  payable  on  each  house  in  the  parish.* 

It  is,  therefore,  their  interest  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  sub-division  of  land  and  u  squatting,” 
and  to  oppose  emigration. 

Give  them  a  station  by  rendering  them  independ¬ 
ent,  and  above  all  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Give  them  a  fixed  salary,  chargeable  with 
poor  rates  in  their  respective  parishes  and  you  obtain 
their  co-operation  in  the  great  work  of  improving  the 
country.  If  we  do  so,  it  must  be  in  a  generous 
and  comprehensive  manner,  not  seeking  for  an  undue 
control,  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

One  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
is  the  imagined  difficulty  of  finding  funds  for  it. 
But  in  a  country  which  pays  more  to  its  various  forms 
of  worship  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  it  must  be  easy  to  provide  amply  for 
them  all,  by  a  different  apportionment  of  its  present 
resources.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  population 
of  Ireland,  except  one-tenth,  pay  for  the  support  of 
two  different  Churches  ;  one  for  themselves,  and  one 
for  their  religious  opponents.  The  whole  of  Ireland 
is  subject  to  the  charge  of  tithes,  and  upwards  of 
seven  millions  out  of  eight,  support  in  addition 
>  their  own  Priesthood. 

Let,  then,  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church  in 

*  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam  it  is  2s.  2d.  yearly,  and,  probably, 
the  same  over  most  of  Ireland. 
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Ireland  be  gathered  into  one  great  fund,  to  pay  for 
the  religious  establishments  of  those  three  bodies, 
whose  numbers  call  for  a  State  provision— the  Angli¬ 
can,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterian.  If 
the  present  Church  revenues  are  insufficient  for  all 
these,  additional  funds  might  be  raised  by  taxes  on  land 
or  income.  The  additional  taxation  (which  would  take 
the  place  of  the  present  Voluntary  System)  would 
most  probably  not  be  very  heavy. 

The  entire  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  are  as  I  have  said,  about  £700,000  a  year. 
At  this  moment  the  income  of  the  see  of  Armagh  is 
upwards  of  £14,000  a  year  ;  that  of  Derry,  £8000 
a  year ;  the  others  varying  from  £3600  to  £6000. 
To  quote  the  remark  of  a  witty  (Protestant)  foreigner, 
u  In  one  case  there  are  66,634  Roman  Catholics  to 
259  Protestants,  for  each  of  whom,  on  an  average, 
the  former  pay  £30  17$.  9f cl. ;  in  another,  120,000 
Roman  Catholics  pay  for  seventy-six  Protestants, 
£157  17$.  10 d.  each.”  He  did  not  know  that  there 
were  many  benefices  in  Ireland  without  a  single  Pro¬ 
testant  as  the  representative  of  a  congregation.  In 
my  own  neighbourhood  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  pays  tithes  in  seven  parishes,  in 
none  of  which  is  there  a  place  of  worship,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  or  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
hard  that,  if  they  are  to  pay  so  dearly  for  these  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries,  they  cannot  at  least  have  the  benefit 
of  them.  Perhaps  in  those  very  parishes  (as  I  have 
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often  witnessed  in  others)  these  poor  tithe  payers 

*  might  be  seen  kneeling  in  the  rain,  at  the  door  of  an 
overfilled  chapel,  too  small  for  their  admittance.  As 
Ireland  alone,  among  English  dependencies,  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  this  intolerance,  so  England  stands  alone 
among  European  nations  as  the  founder  of  this 
Sinecure  Church — the  perpetrator  of  this  Monster 
Job.  Why  can  she  not  take  example  by  Protestant 
Prussia,  which  gives  equal  rights  to  Protestant  and 
Catholic  ?  I  say  nothing  of  France  and  Belgium — 
the  latter  even  provides  for  the  Jews,  yet  no  one  can 
accuse  that  State  of  indifference  or  luke- warmness 
in  religious  matters. 

Having  now  discussed  what  I  consider  the  three 
principal  difficulties  of  Ireland,  there  remain  the 
minor  ones  of  education  and  emigration.  I  call 
education  lesser,  because  it  does  not  so  immediately 
effect  our  present  troubles,  and  because  it  has  already 
been  provided  for  by  the  National  Education  Bill ; 
which,  however  warmly  I  may  approve  of  it,  I  cannot 
fail  to  see  has  not  had  the  desired  effect.  The  feeling 
of  the  country,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  so 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  system  of  education, 
not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  clergy,  and  from 
which  religious  instruction  is  excluded,  that  it  has 
decidedly  failed  in  its  object.  Let  those  schools 
that  are  entirely  composed  of  Protestants  he  placed 

*  under  the  care  of  their  ministers  ;  and  those  of  Homan 
Catholics,  under  the  priest.  In  the  few  localities  where 
a  school  for  each  is  demanded,  it  would  be  no  very 
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great  extra  expense  if  two  were  provided.  Unlike  the 
present  system,  the  love  of  knowledge  would  not  en¬ 
tail  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  this  plan  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  feelings  of  all.  If  the  yearly  grant 
cannot  be  increased  to  meet  the  greater  demand 
upon  it,  which  would  ensue  from  the  popularity  of 
this  alteration,  at  any  rate  it  will  be  made  of  use  to 
^  its  full  amount.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  very 
desirous  of  instruction,  so  much  so,  that  if  the  priest 
has  no  school,  they  attend  that  of  the  minister  rather 
than  none.  The  educated  class,  however,  being  very 
generally  opposed  to  the  National  Schools,  in  many 
localities  they  are  never  established ;  and  this  most 
praiseworthy  disposition  of  the  people  is  brought  to 
little  or  no  account.  This  change,  it  appears  to  me, 
would  be  easy  and  must  meet  with  general  appro¬ 
bation. 

I  will  say  but  little  on  emigration,  one  of  the  pet 
remedies  always  prescribed  for  Ireland.  The  best  and 
most  feasible  scheme  appears  to  me  that  of  Mr.  Godley, 
which  would  be  very  useful  in  facilitating  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  new  measures,  especially  the  Poor  Law.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  look  upon  it,  except  as  aiding  other 
changes,  as  merely  a  temporary  relief,  purchased  at  an 
enormous  expense  and  only  a  partial  remedy  for  any 
evil  except  over  population  ;  a  remedy  which  would 
require  constant  repetition,  unless  a  totally  different 
system  of  government  operated  with  it,  to  prevent 
our  falling  back  into  our  present  condition — of 
which  nothing  worse  can  be  said,  than  that  it  requires 
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such  a  measure  as  extensive  Emigration  to  enable  us 
to  give  fair  play  to  other  schemes  of  improvement. 

I  cannot  resist  saying  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
of  no  political  importance,  and  apparently  trifling, 
but  affecting  in  the  greatest  degree  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  ;  I  mean  the  abuses  in  the 
management  of  dispensaries. 

They  are  supported  half  by  voluntary  subscription 
and  half  by  a  grant  from  the  Grand  Jury,  out  of  the 
county  rates,  of  the  same  amount.  The  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  contribute  to  them,  is  that  every  penny  brings 
down  its  equivalent  from  the  county.  Any  person 
residing  or  having  property  in  the  district  is  expected 
to  subscribe  to  its  dispensary.  The  salary  of  the 
dispensing  physician  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions,  a  sufficient  balance  being  reserved 
for  the  medicines. 

These  dispensaries  were  nominally  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  have  become  the  last  refuge 
of  the  jobbery,  which  of  late  years  has  been  driven 
from  other  quarters.  Some  proprietors  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  at  all — some,  by  a  private  arrangement  with  the 
physician,  get  back  the  money,  having  merely  allowed 
him  the  use  of  their  names  to  obtain  the  county  grant — 
some  in  return  for  their  nominal  gift,  in  the  same 
manner  exact  attendance  and  medicines  for  their  house¬ 
holds.  Thus  the  poor  get  but  little  of  this  mis-called 
charity,  but  have  to  pay  most  of  the  expense,  in  the 
shape  of  county  rates.  Even  the  apothecary  who 
supplies  the  medicine  has  been  known  to  subscribe, 
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in  proportion  to  the  custom  so  afforded  him,  in  order 
to  obtain  for  the  establishment  equivalent  from  the 
county. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  would  easily  put  an  end  to 
such  abuses,  by  regulating  these  dispensaries,  and 
making  the  whole  cost  a  charge  either  on  the  county 
or  the  Poor  Law  Union. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remarks  without  ob¬ 
serving  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  laws  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire¬ 
land,  owing  to  the  expense  of  their  enforcement. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
acknowledged  of  our  evils,  is  the  minute  sub-division 
of  land.  It  will  be  answered,  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  against  it,  and  a  special  clause  in  every 
lease  to  prevent  it.  Both  are  rendered  null  and  void 
by  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  redress.*  A  landlord 
discovers  that  a  tenant,  who  pays  him  £5  a  year  rent, 
has  sub-let  part  of  his  land  ;  he  proceeds  to  use  the 
power  given  him  by  law,  and  finds  that  it  entails  an 
outlay  of  at  least  £50,  or  ten  years’  rental.  Yet 
it  is  for  these  cases  that  the  law  was  especially  framed. 
This  is  no  theoretical  objection,  for  though  this 
clause  is  universally  inserted  in  leases  on  my  own 
property,  as  well  as  on  that  of  every  one  else,  I  have 
never  found  it  possible  to  avail  myself  of  it,  nor 

*  The  total  number  of  farms  in  Ireland  a  very  short  time  ago  was 
691,202,  of  these  310,436  were  under  five  acres  ;  252,799  under  fifteen 
and  more  than  five  acres;  79,342  between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres, 
and  only  48,625  above  thirty  acres. 
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have  I  ever  heard  an  instance  of  its  being  carried 
out  by  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  observe  on  the  extreme  in¬ 
justice  of  which  Englishmen  are  guilty,  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  charging  all  the  Irish  with  the  innate  love 
for  bloodshed  and  murder,  and  who,  I  verily  believe,  are 
persuaded  that  the  one  half  of  the  Irish  nation  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  shooting  at  the  other  half.* 
This  impression  has  gone  forth  so  strongly,  and 
become  such  an  u  idee  fixe”  in  their  minds,  that  I 
cannot  hope  that  any  facts  or  arguments  could  dispel 
or  even  weaken  it.  It  would  be  absurd  were  its  results 
not  so  sad,  as  it  hardens  every  heart  against  us. 
As  well  might  all  London  be  judged  by  the  statistics 
of  St.  Giles’s,  as  all  Ireland  by  those  of  Tipperary. 

In  Mayo,  the  poorest  county  of  the  poorest  pro¬ 
vince  in  Ireland,  the  murder  of  a  landlord  or  his  agent 
is  unknown,  and  would  create  fully  as  much  astonish¬ 
ment  as  such  an  event  in  England.  There  are 
few  counties  in  Ireland  of  which  this  might  not 
be  said.  The  stranger  is  surprised  at  the  perfect 
security  he  sees  around  him  ;  the  doors  are  but 
slightly  fastened,  and  night  or  day  every  one  moves 
abroad  in  perfect  fearlessness.  It  is  hard  that  a  people 

*  Nobody  is  safe  but  the  murderer ,  who  alone  walks  unharmed  in 
broad  daylight,  and  finds  an  asylum  in  every  cabin.  Among  the 
richer  classes,  faction  contends  in  a  corrupt  scramble  for  patronage ; 
the  poor  labourer  abandons  his  work  to  spend  his  time  in  the 
national  recreation — bloodshed ,  fyc.  &fc.  Vide  Spectator,  Oct.  16, 
1847,  in  the  article  headed  “  A  Few  Irish  Facts'' 
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whose  patience  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  who  lived 
among  them  for  the  last  twelve  months,  should  have 
no  better  return  for  their  uncomplaining  endurance 
than  these  calumnies. 

The  state  of  Tipperary  is  a  national  disgrace,  and 
one  where  leniency  is  totally  misplaced  ;  it  is  almost 
a  miracle  that  the  evil  has  not  been  more  contagious, 
and  justice  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  calls  for  the  extreme 
of  rigour,  even,  if  necessary,  for  martial  law  to  re¬ 
move  it. 

The  prospects  of  the  winter  before  us  are  most 
gloomy  and  cheerless  :  the  more  so  from  the  improvi¬ 
dence  and  false  security  of  the  people.  The  Drainage 
and  Land  Improvement  Acts  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  enable  those,  even  landlords,  who  seek  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  employ 
their  tenantry — and  having  no  capital  of  their  own, 
and  receiving  no  rents,  they  cannot  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency. 

The  Poor  Law,  though  in  itself  a  wise  and  useful 
measure,  and  adapted  to  ordinary  times,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this  extraordinary  and  fearful  crisis.  If 
the  poor  are  left  entirely  to  its  care,  many  deaths 
from  destitution  must  take  place  during  the  next  ten 
months.  The  Poor  Law  can  but  regulate  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  present  resources ,  which  this  year  are 
totally  inadequate  to  the  immense  demands  upon 
them.  Without  some  aid,  scenes  of  misery,  more 
fearful  and  appalling  even  than  those  of  last  winter, 
may  be  expected  before  long. 
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Some  temporary  provision  for  the  poor  seems  almost 
indispensable  before  next  harvest.  If  such  be  in 
contemplation,  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  Board  of  Works — as  the  bitter  and 
dear-bought  experience  of  each  day,  added  to  that  of 
last  winter,  convinces  us  but  too  clearly  of  its  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  Like  a  Spanish  Court  of  Justice,  it  goes  on, 
from  delay  to  delay,  attempting  much  and  accomplish  - 
ing  little  but  an  accumulation  of  idle  forms  and  use¬ 
less  expenditure.* 

Now  that  no  further  nominal  work  and  real 
mischief  can  be  brought  on  our  broken  and  impassable 
roads,  we  earnestly  trust  that  the  poor  may  be 
employed  in  drainages  and  reproductive  labour,  as  the 
folly  of  unproductive  works,  and  of  changing  millions 
into  broken  stones,  has  been  sufficiently  proved.  For 
this  purpose  some  other  Board  might  be  formed, — 
whose  engagements  might  be  trusted, — under  whose 
management  the  money  expended  might  bring  forth 
some  return,— with  energy  to  finish  that  which  they 
begin.  Ev^n  if  adopted,  these  measures  would  in 
many  places  prove  insufficient  to  relieve  such  utter 
destitution  as  the  present.  There  are  few  districts, 
however,  where  reproductive  employment,  such  as 


*  For  instance,  drainages  began  in  the  winter  have  been  suspended 
for  six  months,  the  expense  of  the  Superintending  Staff,  during  the 
whole  time  of  delay,  being  chargeable  on  the  unhappy  proprietor,  who 
is  also  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  for  the  money  expended,  while,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  Board,  it  is  prevented  from  yielding  him  any 
return. 
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weaving,  &c.,  &c.,  might  not  be  usefully  and  pro¬ 
fitably  given, — teaching  the  people  habits  of  industry 
and  self-dependence,  the  want  of  which  is  now  so 
much  felt. 

In  the  present  melancholy  state  of  things ,  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  the  confidence  with  which  all  classes 
and  all  parties  look  to  the  clear  judgment  and  power¬ 
ful  understanding  of  the  present  Viceroy ;  they 
believe  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  could  not 
have  made  a  happier  selection  than  Lord  Clarendon. 
We  place  so  strong  a  reliance  on  his  talents  and  his 
knowledge  of  Irish  affairs,  that  if  the  Government 
will  be  guided  by  him,  we  may  hope  for  better  things 
— that  out  of  the  present  chaos  a  new  creation  may 
gradually  arise,  with  order  instead  of  anarchy,  and 
prosperity  instead  of  suffering. 


THE  END. 


ALFRED  ROBINS,  PRINTER,  7,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


